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ON THE PROSPECTS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF 1865. 



The eyes of the scientific world are beginning to turn with interest 
towards the coming meeting of the British Association in September. 
Organised as that Association avowedly is for the " advancement of 
science," and purporting to be the centre of scientific progress in this 
country, it may appear anomalous that an article should be written to 
advocate the cause and explain the position of a science which, like 
that under consideration, is of the utmost intrinsic value, and which 
embraces many of the most interesting and important subjects of the 
day. The necessity of such a course is, however, imperative, from 
the fact that the science of anthropology, although widely recognised 
and cultivated in this country at the present time, as it has been for a 
considerable period amongst our continental neighbours, has hitherto 
failed to secure a position in our national scientific congress. 

So far as the governing powers of the Association are concerned, 
we conceive that a vast amount of misapprehension still exists with 
respect to the aim, objects, and claims of anthropological science. 
On two previous occasions it has been our duty, in reporting the 
meetings of the British Association, to comment on the efforts which 
have been made to induce the authorities to give that recognition to 
anthropological science which we claimed for it on the ground of its 
extended and increasing cultivation in this country, and of its vital 
importance to all who aspire to be seekers after truth, and lovers of 
mankind. This question will be again agitated at the coming meeting, 
and it may be well to reconsider calmly beforehand the objections 
which have been already raised to the favourable reception of 
anthropology; to examine how far those objections have been based 
on purely scientific grounds ; to glance at other conflicting interests, 
and determine to what extent they have ahead}', and are likely again 
to influence prejudicially the cause of anthropology with the directors 
of the Association ; and, finally, to consider what will be the line of 
conduct pursued by the Anthropological Society (who may be consi- 
dered as the exponents of anthropological science in England), in the 
event of continued rejection by the British Association. 

It may be remembered that at the Newcastle meeting in 1863, the 
science of anthropology first sought recognition by the Association ; 
on that occasion the anthropologists readily assented to join pro tern. 
Section E — the one devoted to geography and ethnology. We must 
call to mind, however, that this took place before the question as to 
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the place to be permanently occupied by anthropology had been dis- 
cussed by the Association, and before any practical trial had been 
made as to how far this science was adapted to walk hand in hand 
with geography and ethnology. The result, however, of the meeting 
at Newcastle tended to show that this, as a permanent arrangement, 
would be impracticable ; this was proved on more than one occasion 
at that meeting by the difficulty of assigning a place to papers of 
admitted value and importance, but which were alike ineligible for 
Sections C, D, or E. Such, for example, was a paper on a Skull found 
at Amiens, sent by the author in the first instance to the Geological 
Section, but rejected on the ground that no cognisance could be taken 
of remains discovered in the historical period, the committee requir- 
ing that the skull should be first proved to Section C to have been 
found in undisturbed gravel. The paper was next sent to the Ethno- 
logical Section, where it was refused on account of the skull having 
been found in a deposit of too great antiquity. The physiological 
sub-section to which the unlucky paper was then forwarded having 
likewise declined to receive it, the president of that section at 
length attended the committee of Section E in person to advocate the 
admission of the paper into that section. This is not the only 
instance of a paper having been passed from section to section to 
the great annoyance of the author, and to the prejudice of science 
generally. 

In the interval of the meetings of 1863-4, the attention of anthro- 
pologists drawn to the necessity of some fresh arrangement, the 
great increase of students of anthropological science, and the promise 
of numerous papers for the Bath meeting, on subjects scarcely suit- 
able for any existing section, although of great scientific value and 
merits, induced the Anthropological Society of London to ask for a 
separate section to be allotted to anthropology at the ensuing meeting 
of the British Association. 

This proposal, made last year at Bath for the recognition of anthro- 
pology in Section E, was negatived on grounds upon which, to say 
the least, the boasted desire to " advance science" seemed to have 
but little part. The puerile objections which were urged against the 
name "anthropology," and the persistence in not drawing any dis- 
tinction between the sciences of anthropology and ethnology, were 
duly commented upon in the reports of the last year's proceedings at 
Bath which appeared in the Anthropological Review, and it is not our 
wish to draw further attention to the subject with any other object 
than that of securing at the coming meeting a fair and unprejudiced 
consideration of our claims. With this view, we are compelled to 
raise the veil which conceals the ungenerous motives of a faction in 
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the Ethnological Society, desirous of influencing the General Com- 
mittee against granting a separate section to anthropology. It was 
chiefly owing to the representations of the president and vice-pre- 
sidents of the Ethnological Society, and their objection to admit 
anthropology into Section E, that the proposal in question was 
negatived. 

This idea being now abandoned, and an entirely new section having 
been asked for the comprehensive and increasing study of anthropo- 
logy, ethnologists can have no reasonable motive for the rejection of 
the proposal to be brought forward at Birmingham. We are, never- 
theless, credibly informed that we are again to expect a most strenuous 
opposition to our motion, and this on grounds which will at once show 
that the real motive for desiring our exclusion from the Association, 
is simply jealousy of the increasing popularity of our science and 
number of our adherents. The last year's arguments are, we under- 
stand, to be abandoned ; the ethnologists are now alarmed that the 
British Association will be overburdened with sections. They recom- 
mend that some of our papers should be handed over to the Physio- 
logical Sub-section, and others to any section that may condescend to 
receive them. As no purely physiological paper is ever allowed to be 
read before the Anthropological Society, we scarcely see which of our 
papers would sue for admission to a sub-section devoted solely to phy- 
siology; while the fact that, at the Bath meeting last year, papers were 
read simultaneously in Sections C, D, and E, and Sub -section D, on hu- 
man skulls and on human works of art found in pre-historic localities, 
might suggest to the heads of the Association the desirability of cen- 
tralising these cognate subjects before one common audience. 

On no scientific grounds can ethnologists continue their opposition. 
If the objections of last year were sincere, let them by all means ad- 
here to the arguments which they then used, and again convince the 
General Committee that anthropology is but another name for ethno- 
logy, and that a society numbering six hundred members, and which 
represents a science largely cultivated throughout the civilised world, 
is unworthy of a position, or even of recognition, by the Scientific 
Congress of Great Britain. But let them not, in the name of honesty 
and the common love of truth which scientific men profess, resort to 
a fresh series of petty tricks to gain their end — and that end the poor 
triumph of debarring an allied science (on their own interpretation of 
the relations between the two sciences) from contributing its quota to 
the scientific knowledge of the day. 

Sadly degenerate must science be in this country, when any so-called 
scientific body acts in this manner from some vague idea that the recog- 
nition of a kindred science, even though embracing a far wider sphere, 
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would injure them either as a society or as the exponents of ethno- 
logical science, and be of some great advantage to the Anthropological 
Society, which they persist in considering as a rival. We must assert 
our belief that such a course will only find favour with a party 
amongst the Fellows of the Ethnological Society. Many amongst 
them are, like their brethren of the Anthropological Society, in the 
pursuit of truth, and far above the small meanness of acting like the 
" dog in the manger" — unable to grasp a vast and ever increasing 
subject themselves, and yet unwilling' to share it. True lovers of 
science will rejoice at every fresh success achieved by their scientific 
brethren ; and we anticipate that some of the leading members of the 
Ethnological Society will be averse to the ungenerous opposition, by 
others of their body, to the admission of the anthropologists as a sepa- 
rate section at the British Association. The " Father of Ethnology", 
the accomplished Dr. Prichard, first advocated the cause of that 
science at the British Association, when it held only a subordinate 
position in Section D, procuring for it admission into Section E. 
Now, however, the constant advance which has been made by other 
kindred sciences, calls loudly for an extended field of operation. Two 
years since, the Rev. Dr. Hincks protested against philology being 
included under Section E ; and similar objections have been raised 
by others with respect to many important subjects which are connected 
more or less with the study of mankind, and have been driven to Sec- 
tion E, although neither welcome, nor, indeed, appropriate in that sec- 
tion. Nor would the present popularity of Section E be likely to suffer 
by the desired new section: on the contrary, it would chiefly withdraw 
the heavier and more technical papers from Section E, in order that 
they should be discussed by the newly created section. Such would 
be the many purely anthropological papers relating to the physical 
differences in mankind ; physiological questions relative to man ; and 
even the science of language, etc. None of these, although of great 
value and importance to the student of anthropology, can be consi- 
dered as subjects of general interest, or to have great claims on the 
attention of a section so universally popular, and commanding such 
large and varied audiences, as Section E. 

Although desirous to bring forward every argument to show the 
necessity for a new section devoted to the general interests of science, 
to the advantage of the Association by the avoidance of crowding and 
confusion, and to relieve the ethnological section in particular from 
unwelcome and inappropriate papers, anthropologists are prepared to 
hold their ground against every opposition that may be offered. We 
understand that the Council of the Anthropological Society have 
already sent in an address to the President and Council of the British 
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Association, asking for their support in the application about to be 
made for a new section. Professor Phillips has repeatedly declared 
that the rules of the British Association are capable of any modifica- 
tion or extension demanded in the interest of science. Already the 
non-recognition of anthropology in our National Congress has been 
the subject of comment and animadversion by illustrious foreign pro- 
fessors of that science; and their views have been endorsed by some 
of our contemporaries in this country.* 

Since its foundation, two and a half years ago, the Anthropological 
Society of London, under the guidance of i-ts devoted and energetic 
officers, has achieved a success unexampled in the history of scientific 
societies. Numbering at the present time nearly 600 Fellows, the 
Society has already published six volumes of translations from foreign 
works on Anthropology, one voluminous volume of Memoirs, and ten 
numbers of the Journal. It has likewise appointed correspondents in 
almost every part of the known world, and is forming, as funds, &c, 
permit, a Library and Museum of Anthropology, which will eventu- 
ally be of the utmost value to students of mankind. The impetus 
given to the study of Anthropology in this country has not been 
without its results elsewhere, if we may judge by the establishment, 
within the past year, of sister societies at Madrid, New York, Rome, 
and Melbourne. At Hanover, it is in contemplation to devote a 
special section to Anthropology at the annual meeting of the German 
Association of Naturalists. We should indeed feel ashamed of the 
obstinate John Bull-ism, which alone can continue to exclude this 
science from a recognised position in our English National Sci- 
entific Congress, but now that the authorities are in full possession 
of our claims to their consideration, and our grounds for desiring an 
independent position in the association, we cannot anticipate such a 
result. Should, however, so fatal a mistake be made by the ruling 
powers of the association as to deny this position to Anthropology, 
now so temperately urged upon their notice, let it not be thought that 
the Anthropologists will be silenced, and their science crushed under 
foot. We are informed that it has been agreed by the Council, and 
publicly announced by the President of the Anthropological Society, 
that, in the event of refusal to give the Society a separate section at 
the British Association, the committee are prepared to form an inde- 
pendent Anthropological Congress, at which we are induced to believe 
that several illustrious foreign associates will assist. 

Such a step is not without a precedent in the history of the British 
Association ; — the medical faculty has withdrawn, and formed aseparate 

* " Spectator", March 18th, 1805. 
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and independent association, while the " Social Science Congress " is 
but another offshoot from the British Association. 

We shall not now discuss the advantages which Anthropology would 
derive from such a course. In scientific as well as other bodies, 
" union is strength," and Anthropologists have no wish to sever them- 
selves from the British Association unless compelled to do so. On 
the other hand, should it become inevitable, they have nothing to fear 
from such a step, and they are prepared, in such an event, to exert 
their utmost to secure success. 

On every Fellow of the Anthropological Society we would urge 
vigilance and unanimity of action ; and we would invite every friend 
of Anthropological Science to bring his individual influence into 
operation to vindicate the reality and nobility of the science, and to 
urge its claims to admission to an honourable position at the British 
Association. 
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Foundation of the Anthropological Society of Spain. The 5th of 
June, 1865, witnessed an important event in the history of Anthro- 
pology ; for on that date the Anthropological Society of Spain was 
formally inaugurated, under the auspices of Don Matias Nieto Serrano, 
whose presidential address is before us, as well as the report of a 
speech delivered by the secretary, Don Francisco de Asis Delgado 
Jugo. Our space this quarter will only permit us to offer a brief 
retrospect of the history of this society; and in future numbers we 
shall devote a portion of our space to the reports of its proceedings. 
The Anthropological Society of Spain was initiated by two medical 
men, who communicated their ideas to a few mutual friends, who, 
receiving them with enthusiasm, united to elevate the society to the 
position it now holds. " The idea," Don F. Delgado Jugo says, 
" was in the mind of all ; all felt the want of one free and completely 
unfettered central organisation, wherein should be studied and dis- 
cussed the natural history of man, and all the branches of human 
knowledge which have relation to it." The worthy secretary, with 
great modesty, proceeds to say that the project owed its origin to the 
labours of Don Pedro Gonzalez Velasco and himself. At a private 
meeting in his house, on the 6th November, 1864, the project was 
further discussed, and a committee appointed, of the above named 
and five other gentlemen, to arrange the details of the society. A 
second more numerous meeting took place on the 27th November, 
1864, when it was determined to petition the Queen of Spain for the 



